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us that tein-mei is the name of a barbarian music, and
our tit-li is the recognized transcription of the Sanskrit
word turyci meaning "music." This last word had been
known to the Chinese for some centuries before Yuan-
chuang's time. It is possible the tein, mei, and tu-li of
our passage may be the Je'in, mei, and cliu-li of other
books and that the words are used here in a peculiar
manner. Our four characters may thus mean simply "the
music of the foreign instruments" or something similar.

It will be noticed that among the "pure food" of which
the pilgrim partakes at the Khan's banquet was a pre-
paration of milk. In taking this he was not acting in
strict accordance with Mahayanist discipline, and I-ching
states positively that milk was not a lawful article of food
to a bhikshu.1

When the feast was over the pilgrim, at the Khan's
request, as we have seen, gave him an exposition of some
of the leading features of Buddhism. The first in the list
of subjects is the shih-shan (+ |f) or "Ten Virtues" that
is, the ten excellent precepts which the Mahayanist under-
took to observe. These were not to kill, not to steal, not
to commit impurity, not to be false in language, not to be
double-tongued, not to use bad language, not to use fine
glosing speech, not to covet, not to be angry, not to take
heretical views.2

The narrative in the Life with which we are now concerned
gives us a very interesting picture of that strange people
called by the Chinese T'u-ldie, Turks. This people had
a remarkable but short career the main incidents of which
are well known. In the 5th century of our era the Turks
were slaves in the iron mines and forges of another tribe,
the Juan-juan or Niu-yen, on the south of the Gold
mountain near the modern Barkul. They rebelled against
their masters and were successful Their dash and prowess
soon made them a power, and they harried the surrounding,

*  Nan-hai-cfri-kuei, ch. I.

*  Fa-kie-tzu-ti-chu-men, ch. 1 (No. 1572).